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The Flower-Pot Gate 
Hampton Court, Palace 



GARDEN SCULPTURE, GATES, AND OTHER FEATURES 



SEVERAL garden terraces have been 
described, and from these we are 
led naturally to other features, first 
among them to the vase and urn upon 
which many a craftsman has lavished 
his skill. These 
are objects found 
in nearly all gar- 
dens formed with- 
in the last two hun- 
dred years. They 
are often of stone, 
not seldom of mar- 
ble, and in many 
instances of lead, 
that metal which 
under the influence 
of the atmosphere 
assumes a hue so 
delightful in any 
garden picture. 
There are fine 
leaden vases at 
Chiswick house, at 
Ilford Manor, Som- 
erset, and at Pens- 
hurst to name no 
more. Magnificent 
examples in stone 
are atSion House, 

at Margram — a noble specimen on the 
orangery terrace in the garden there — 
and in many other places. We shall in- 
deed scarcely find in a good garden, a 
terrace, or a garden-seat without flower 
vases to adorn it. Note the lovely ex- 
amples at Hackwood. at Groombridge, 
and in very many other gardens. The 




Stone Vase. Sion House, Isleworth 



sculptor has achieved many excellent 
things in bringinghis skill to bear upon 
these garden adornments and nothing 
could be fairer or more beautiful than 
a characteristic vase well filled with a 

wealth of radiant 
flowers, or more 
attractive in some 
situations than a 
nobly sculptured 
urn. 
The garden sculp- 
tor has also,adorned 
gardens with clas- 
sic figures and the 
gay creations of 
fancy. He has pro- 
duced many an 
excellent work in 
lead, and in old 
gardens it is de- 
lightful to encoun- 
ter some idyllic 
figure in this ma- 
terial, standing 
perhaps against 
some wall of well- 
clipped green. Pan 
upon his pedestal 
is at Rousham, a 
shepherd at Canons Ashby, and char- 
acteristic arcadian figures are at Powis 
Castle and Enfield Old Park. A kneel- 
ing slave "black but comely" is at Nor- 
ton Conyers, in Yorkshire, and a like 
figure is in the lovely garden of Guy's 
Cliff in Warwickshire. Again we find 
the black slave kneeling to support an 
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urn at Melbourne, Derbyshire; and at 
Renishaw Hall, in the same county, 
two leaden centurions keep watch at 
the approach to one of the gardens. 

Leaden figures such as these have an 
attraction not easy to explain; but, of 
course, lead is not the only substance 
in which the garden sculptor may ex- 
cel. He may give us 
the gleaming mar- 
ble, though the use 
of that substance 
requires judgment 
and care, and the 
situation must be 
appropriate to em- 
phasize and yet to 
harmonize its beau- 
ties. There are fine 
bronze statues, al- 
so as welcome as 
those of lead, as 
at Leighton Hall, 
in South Wales, 
where we may see 
the son of Daedalus 
plunging headlong 
into a miniature 
y^Egean. 

As for garden 
gates, the so-called 
flower-pot gate at 
Hampton Court is 
one of the most famous, while the gar- 
den gate of Sydenham House, reached 
by an avenue of beautiful trees, is a 
delightful specimen of seventeenth cen- 
tury iron work, and a pleasing intro- 
duction, indeed, to the beautiful scenes 
beyond, for among the many ancient 
houses of beautiful Devonshire, few 
can rival in quaint attractiveness and 
picturesque charm this fine old man- 
sion and its environs. It is an admir- 




Lead Figure. Nun Moncton. Yorkshire 



able example of the exceeding charm 
cast by a simple garden upon a house 
of the class. Sydenham House stands 
some eight miles from Tavistock, and 
within a mile of Coryton Station, on 
the solid rock, by the banks of the Lyd . 
and in one of the loveliest parts of North 
Devon. Those who know the country 

homes of England 
will recognize it 
as belonging to a 
well-known type, 
with its kindred 
dwellings in many 
lands. Here is the 
old ground plan, 
like a letter E— the 
central block with 
the porch, and the 
two advancing 
wings. The house 
is mainly of Eliza- 
bethan aspect and 
date, looking out 
from many mul- 
lioned windows ov- 
er the country, but 
it bears the evidence 
of the days when 
men yet built about 
a quadrangle and 
looked, freely and 
with safety, from 
within. The sturdy men of Devon, who 
went out to conquer a New World, and 
wrought such sounding deeds in the 
old, came from just such places as this. 
Mark the richness of effect in the vari- 
ous rectangular, rounded, and lozenge 
windows, the rare or unique feature of 
cylindrical mullions of granite, the fine 
character of the porch; above all, the 
unusual elaboration of effect arising 
from the gabled structures that turn in- 
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ward from the advancing wings, and 
the fine play of light and shade that re- 
sults. Nothing better could be wished 
than such a combination, and the house 
and garden together form a truly at- 
tractive domain. Note, moreover, how 
the house seems to rise out of its sur- 
roundings, and how lovely must be the 
effect of the many 
climbers which in- 
vest it in contrast 
with the cool hue 
of the stone. The 
slope might have 
suggested formal 
terracing, but Syd- 
enham is a notable 
instance of the va- 
riety of character 
which may be found 
or developed in 
like situations. 

The house was 
built by Sir Thom- 
as Wise, who was 
knighted at the 
coronation of 
James I, but his 
structure arose 
where an older 
mansion had stood, 
of which portions 
are embodied, for 

his family had obtained Sydenham, 
described as Sidraham in the time of 
the Conqueror, with the hand of the 
heiress of the Sydenhams. in the days 
of Henry IV. The three chevronels 
ermine, upon a sable field, of the Wises 
still remain in their mansion, with por- 
traits hanging in the panelled cham- 
bers. Like many other country houses 
Sydenham suffered in the Civil War. 
It was garrisoned for King Charles, 




Leaden Vase, Drayton House, Northants 



and taken by the Parliamentary troops 
under Colonel Holbourn, in January, 
1645, and appears to have suffered 
much. However, when the war was 
over, it was restored, and it has re- 
mained in careful hands ever since. 

In the passage of all these years it 
has, of course, gone through various 

changes, but Mrs. 
Stopford-Sackville 
and her late hus- 
band made the 
present arrange- 
ment of the formal 
garden, assisted by 
Nesfield, in 1846. 
It was actually a 
work of restora- 
tion, and little is 
really changed 
since James I and 
his Queen visited 
the place in Au- 
gust, 160 5. The for- 
mal paths, stately 
terraces, hedges of 
hornbeam and beech, 
grass walks, ave- 
nues and pleached 
arbours are as when 
the cavaliers and 
dames of a former 
day delighted in 
them. The piece of still water and the 
great limes are most beautiful, and the 
antique air truly is about the place. 
There are three main divisions at three 
different levels. The first, along the 
north side of the house, is a spacious 
lawn, bisected by a double row of well- 
grown lime trees, beyond which again 
is a large parallelogram divided into 
four by high palisades of elm, beech 
and hornbeam; within these are an- 
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cient flower, fruit and vegetable oar- 
dens. Here we find the pleached alley. 
The whole is surrounded by a high 
wall, admittance being gained through 
a pair of fine iron gates. The next level 
to which we descend by a flight of steps, 
is that of the formal garden. The gen- 
eral arrangement goes back to the time 
of the third Lord Mordaunt (1584); the 
leaden vases and figures are of rare ex- 
cellence; and the terrace at the further 
end, with its terminal banqueting 
houses, bearing the coronet of the sec- 
ond Earl of 
Peterbor- 
ough , its 
flights of 
steps and 
splendid 
urns, is ex- 
tremely fine, 
and sepa- 
rates the 
garden from 
the mount 
or raised 
terrace. At 
a still lower 

level is a Topiary Work, Levens 

third parallelogram, divided by a sin- 
gle row of lime trees into water and 
kitchen gardens, and beyond again is 
the bowling green, with its splendid 
iron gate bearing the cypher of Mary 
Duchess of Norfolk. Thus Sydenham 
illustrates the use of iron gates and 
other grill-work, as well as leaden fig- 
ures, urns and other details in gardens. 
The beauties and interests of Drav- 
ton, were great already in Stuart times, 
were extolled by Horace Walpole in the 
last century, and a modern writer has 
said of the estate that " if it yields to 
Burghley in uniform magnificence and 




to Althorpe in pictorial riches, yet ex- 
cels them, and all the country houses, 
in the wealth and subtlety of its artis- 
tic and historic charms/ 1 

During recent years the topiary at 
Longford has been greatly beautified, 
and the floral wealth of the garden has 
been vastly increased. There is, for 
example, a feature of interest to lovers 
of hardy flowers in the two mixed 
borders, each about a hundred yards 
long, and presenting their pleasing 
aspect throughout the year. Such hardy 

plants are 
even used 
to some ex- 
tent in the 
principal 
flower gar- 
den at Long- 
ford. The 
desi gn is 
stately and 
formal, and 
reminds one 
of like ar- 
rangements 
at Belton, 
Canons 
Ashby, and elsewhere. It is composed 
of geometrical beds, in which are 
pansies and many other old-fashioned 
flowers. The quaint yew hedges will 
be observed, with their arches — a 
rare feature — the semi-circular end, 
with the mossy temple and figure, 
the classic busts, the charming vases 
and balls along the terraces and their 
grey-green walls, and the delightful 
landscape beyond, with its water and 
rustic bridge. The classic spirit is 
enshrined in the termination of that 
splendid garden, where the goddess 
looks out from beneath her crested 
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temple over a vision of stately beauty, 
in company with the sages and sirens 
of old. We are transported in thought 
to the scented gardens of the South, 
and as if in the Ludovici, Medici, Doria 
Pamphili, or some other garden of 
Italy, we breathe an air heavy with the 
fragrance of the land. A choice example 
of classic gar- 
den architecture 
and sculpture 
is presented 
here; and mark 
how glorious is 
the contrast and 
harmony with 
the umbrageous 
region beyond. 
The urns and 
vases, radiant 
with their flor- 
al denizens, or 
vested with fra- 
grant climbers, 
the terminal 
figures, and all 
other like fea- 
tures, and the 
temple itself, 
are fine exam- 
ples of an im- 
posing garden 
style imported 
from southern 
climes to our land. 

But, go where we will, we shall find 
nothing in its kind to rival ancient Lev- 
ens. No other place in England pos- 
sesses so much old and curious topiary 
work. The topiarius is an ancient func- 
tionary in the garden, who was known 
even to Pliny, and throughout his his- 
tory he has certainly invested his ver- 
dant realm with a great deal of curious 




The Entrance Gateway, Sydenham House, Devonshire 



charm. Levens is the happiest exam- 
ple of his skill that England possesses, 
and is happily illustrative of a point 
that must be insisted upon — that the 
adoption of one masterful feature of 
gardening does not involve the banish- 
ment of the charm of others. Because 
we have trim borders of box or yew, 

and bushes cut 
into globes and 
cones, or even 
into judges' 
wigs and gro- 
tesque birds, 
shall we have no 
glow of floral 
beauty? Levens 
is a standing 
demonstration 
to the contrary, 
for its ancient 
topiary work is 
associated with 
flowers in great 
and varied pro- 
fusion, which 
are enhanced 
in effect by the 
dark greens 
of the trees and 
bushes. Evident- 
ly the law max- 
im, w Tnclusio 
uniusestexclu- 
sio alterius, " has no force in the verdant 
and floral courts of the gardening world, 
or when so enthusiastic a lover of the 
"natural" style of gardening as Batty 
Langley, who was a boy when Levens 
was designed, included cones of ever- 
greens among the adornments of his 
"beautiful rural garden/' 

The terrace in front of the house com- 
mands a fine view of the noble county 
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in which Levens lies. From the eastern 
end of the terrace extends the formal 
garden. There Nature and Art have 
certainly worked hand in hand, and the 
abundant fecundity of one has been 
matched by 
the patient 
labour and 
extraordinary 
skill of the 
other. Colour 
andquaintness 
of peculiar 
beauty crown 
the conjoint 
work. It is an 
ideal and gro- 
tesque world 
we enter when 
we tread the 
pleasure-place 
of Colonel 
Graham and 
of M. Beaumont, the gardener who 
came from France. Fantastic forms 
rise in yew r , strange and remarkable, 
as far as the eye can reach— a pea- 
cock here, a huge umbrella-like con- 
struction there, an archway, a lion 
and a crown, a helmet bigger than any 
man could wear, and a host of other 




The Temple, Longford Castle, Wiltshire 



such creations, all shaped out of the 
''ductile yew," except that some of the 
smaller adornments are in box. A be- 
wildering world of gardening, some 
may say! We rest in a green arbour, 

shaped after 
the fashion of 
a judge's wig, 
to wonder 
what some 
strange ani- 
mal or figure 
can be. "At 
last," says 
Mrs. Bagot, 
in an account 
she has writ- 
ten of the mar- 
vellous pleas- 
aunce, "I see 
you pause in 
bewilderment 
over some 
weird contorted figures of box, which 
form a complete circle round a small 
rose garden. Are they fish, flesh, or 
fowl? It is Queen Elizabeth and her 
maids of honour these quaint little 
bushes are striving to imitate; this one, 
see, has a ruff and a crown. Uncover 
and bend to the Virgin Queen!" 
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The Fish Gate, Kinrose House 



